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— Bbitarial. 


THE communication from J. H. 
Crooker, in another column, suffh- 
ciently explains itself. We think our 
readers competent to judge the merits 
of the case, and to draw their own 
conclusions. They should know by 
this time where UNI'y stands. 


OuR associate, Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter, employed the occasion, an 
address given in Minneapolis before 
the G. A. R. on Memorial Sunday, to 
speak on the ‘‘ Evolution of the 
American Flag.’’ The address has 
since been put in pamphlet form, and 
IS very interesting and profitable read- 
Ing, especially suited to the week of 
Fourth of July. Our national emblem 
With its thirteen stripes, representing 
the original colonies, and the increas- 
ing number of stars, each standing for 
a State, is, as Mr. Shutter says, ‘‘ the 
history of the nation in symbol.’’ 

It is ‘‘a growth, not acreation.”’ 


WE rejoice in the goodly word from 
Meadville, found in another column. 

here is no spot in the Unitarian ge- 
ography of America more dear to our 
heart than that which holds the 
School of the Prophets on the beauti- 
ful hill. When it is well with Mead- 
ville it is well with the cause we rep- 
fesent. As we believe in the future 
of the latter we hope in the future of 
the former, 
of America have just now not a very 

attering reputation for intellectual 
°spitality and religious sympathies. 


The theological schools. 


May Meadville become more and more 
an exception to this rule of dogma- 
tism and the slavery of tradition. We 
salute our a/ma mater and bid her 


God speed. 


THE regular biennial meeting of 
the National Unitarian Conference is 
announced for September 21-24, and 
is to be held at the old favorite resort 
of Saratoga Springs. Many and forc- 
ible are the arguments for meeting 
in some large city where there is a 
permanent Unitarian organization 
and the interests connected therewith, 
but the council has yielded to the argu- 
ments of convenience and availability, 
and returned to the place which it 
had to abandon for the last meeting 
because the Methodist church build- 
ing, the only available audience room 
in the town, was closed to Unita- 
rians. Whether this audience room is 
to be secured at this time or not is not 
yet announced. The Rev. Richard A. 
Armstrong, of Liverpool, England, is 
to preach the opening sermon. The 
subjects already announced are ‘‘ The 
Religious Outlook,’’ ‘‘The Young 
People in Church,’’ and ‘‘ A Confer- 
ence of the Council, thé Fellowship 
Committees, and [TLocal Conference 
Secretaries, etc.’’ That there will be 
a large attendance, ability and much 
interest represented at the meeting 
this year, is a foregone conclusion. 
That it will also be a meeting charac- 
terized by breadth and a progressive 
spirit we believe. At the last 
meeting in Philadelphia, by a little 
skillful management on the part of the 
conservative elements that were an- 
tagonistic to, and distrustful of the 
Western Unitarian Conference men 
and spirit, the representatives of that 
body were all ignored and omitted 
upon the council and in most of its 
committees. But we do not expect 
that the same policy will prevail at 
Saratoga next September, without a 
division of the house. Although the 
organization of the Conference, tech- 
nically speaking, is, for the most 
part, in the hands of the conserva- 
tives, we believe that the next 
meeting will mark another step for- 
ward towards the liberality and com- 
pfehensiveness which the word Uni- 
tarian seems ever to bargain for. Is 
it not time that the preamble and by- 
laws of this organization should be 
brought down to date, so that its 
words and phrases will represent liv- 
ing convictions and the real attitude 
of the movement it represents to-day ? 


THE People’s Meeting continues in 
Minneapolis, before which Rev. S. W. 
Sample lately delivered a discourse on 
‘‘’Theater and Church,’’ a printed 
copy of which is before us. The 
writer discusses his subject discrimi- 
natingly and in the modern spirit, as is 
to be expected. Even concerning the 
Sunday theater he speaks with his 
characteristic frankness and courage. 
There are two standing points from 
which to look at this subject, says Mr. 
Sample, the legal and the ethical. 
‘‘’There are many things which are 
desirable which nevertheless it is not 
wise for us to try to compass by law, 
many things which you and I may 
deplore, upon whose shoulders we may 
not wisely ask the restraining hand of 
law to rest. When John Calvin was 
practically the dictator of Geneva, his 
officials were accustomed to go into 
the people’s kitchens and peer into 
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their pots and kettles to see what they 
were going to have for dinner or for 
supper. This was hardly desirable, 
however good hygienists the emissaries 
of Calvin were.’’ Mr. Sample is him- 
self strongly opposed to theatrical 
performances on Sunday, but would 
invoke in their disuse only an en- 
lightened public conscience, not the 
law. 


AMONG late visitors to our city from 
abroad, were Rev. and Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, London. 
Mr. Barnett is a vicar of the English 
church, filling also the position of 
warden of Toynbee Hall. He and 
his wife are seeking needed rest from 
their arduous labors in a trip round the 
world, vza India, Japan, China, Cali- 
fornia, etc. In this city they were, 
very appropriately, made the guests 
of Hull House on Halsted street; 
becoming almost as well known as the 
larger institution in England, from 
which it largely derived its inspiration. 
Mr. Barnett is an enthusiastic: advo- 
cate of the power of education to 
ameliorate the ills and wrongs of life 
among all classes. In an address at 
Hull House he quoted the reply of 
Mr. Goschen to a query as to the 
practical use of this work. ‘‘ Use? If 
English people had known anything 
they never would have lost America.’’ 
Mr. Barnett added : 


It is of use that man should be bound to 
his fellow-man by the holiest of ties. That 
he should be bound to his Maker and realize 
what is true religion by the leading of his 
enlightened reason. That is of use which 
leads men to think better and tells them of 
the bond of a common humanity ; that gives 
them a sense of the equality of man, not by 
increasing their self-assertion, but by mak- 
ing each more humble and lowly, that he 
may thus realize what is the true basis of 
man’s brotherhood. 

Mrs. Barnett is an enthusiastic ally 
of her husband, a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and an earnest, cultivated 
woman, of sound English sense and 
intelligence. 


‘In the secret counsels of the asso- 
ciation it has been decreed that none 
of the local secretaries shall speak of 
their special fields.”’ So said Mr. 
Chadwick in his report on the ‘‘Church 
in the Middle States,’’ before the 
American Unitarian Association at 
the recent anniversaries. ‘This decis- 
ion kept out of the May meeting much 
of its possible inspiration. ‘The Asso- 
ciation does much of its missionary 
work through the various secretaries 
and superintendents in the field. It 
would seem as though the body at 
large would profit from the privilege 
of looking these workers in the face 
and hearing their voices. If More- 
house, Chainey, Moors, Forbush and 
Van Ness had come with their quick- 
ening word and their direct appeal 
from their respective fields, the result 
could not but be missionary ; but of 
course if these various representatives 
were to be heard, the omission of the 
representative of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference would be marked and 
obvious, and in consideration of exist- 
ing circumstances it was a gracious 
and consistent thing to adopt the policy 
indicated in Mr. Chadwick’s sentence. 
But consistency is often a troublesome 
and a humiliating thing to maintain. 
Some day the fairness of the Associa- 
tion will be represented not by its 
omissions, but by its  inelusions. 
When it is truly ‘‘American’’ it will 
recognize a// kinds and a// localities in 
the Unitarian field and fellowship. 
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NUMBER 17 

Hillside and Antioch. 

Two engagements in June are be- 
coming imperative and regular with 
the senior editor,—the commencement 
exercises of the Hillside Home School, 
the baby school on the Wisconsin 
farm, and the Antioch College com- 
mencement, now so venerable for a 
western institution, that it counts its 
thirty-fourth anniversary, and rejoices 
in its third grandchild, i. e., a gradu- 
ate that is the offspring of graduates. 

At Hillside the first graduate, a sol- 
itary girl, enlisted the sympathies and 
inspired the hope of the little company 
who gathered at Unity chapel to 
celebrate the close of the fourth year 
of work. Two young ladies also re- 
ceived diplomas from the Kindergarten 
Training course. This makes eleven 
graduates in all in this department, 
and thirteen young ladies have taken 
the primary teachers’ course. This 
school has reached the maximum ca- 
pacity of thirty home pupils, and those 
wishing to apply for the places made 
vacant by those who do not return, 
must needs apply early. This exper- 
iment represents unique elements 
which commend it to the interest of 
UNITY readers, in view of which fact 
we will print in an early number a 
portion of the address of the senior 
principal at the commencement exer- 
cises. While at Hillside, of course 
the summer assembly and the Tower 
Hill prospects were topics of investi- 
gation. ‘‘Ye Senior’s’’ cottage is 
finished on the bluff side. The dining 
hall and kitchen for the accommoda- 
tion of campers on Tower Hill is in 
process of erection, and in response 
to the pressure of application the 
home building of the Hillside Home 
School is thrown open to boarders 
during the summer. 

If Antioch College is not at present 
under the immediate management of 
the Unitarian denomination, it still 
continues to foster within its walls not 
only the spirit of intellectual freedom 
and untrammeled inquiry, but what is 
much better, the spirit of consecration 
to an ideal, of self-sacrifice to the 
public good. Its resources are meager, 
its faculty inadequate and sadly under- 
paid. But the cheerful way in which 
these devoted men and women accept 
what they can get without complaint 
and do more than double work for 
less than half pay is probably more 
valuable to the students than some of 
the ‘‘golden’’ privileges offered by 
the luxurious institutions of wider 
fame. 

On Tuesday the 16th, the board of 
Antioch College met, with President 
Long in the chair, fourteen members 
present. Of the eleven Unitarians, 
out of the board of twenty, seven were 
present, viz.: Prof. Derby of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; A. B. Champion of Cin- 
cinnati; F. L. Hosmer of Cleveland ; 
Geo. A. Thayer of Cincinnati; Jenkin 
Lloyd Jonesg of Chicago; Joseph 
Wilby of Cincinnati and Rebecca S. 
Rice of Chicago. The venerable John 
Van Meter of Yellow Springs retired 
after thirty years service on the board, 
and M. O. Adams of the same place 
was elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Van Meter was next to Dr. Hale the 
oldest trustee on the board. Treasurer 
Champion’s report was looked for with 
interest. Slowly the funds of the col- 
leye are assuming definite shape again. 
Some $67,000 is intact and earning. 
The $3,000 voted to the support of the 
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college last year was paid in, and some 
left over to increase the original en- 
dowment. It is the policy of the 
board to gradually add to this endow- 
ment fund a part of its earnings each 
year until it reaches again its original 
one hundred thousand. But it is also 
strong in the purpose to continue all 
aid possible to the ‘‘ Christian Edu- 
cational Society,’’ which under pres- 
ent arrangement has the direct control 
of the school. 


On Tuesday evening Mrs. L. Crans- 
ton Harvey, of the class of ’86, the wife 
of Rev. L. A. Harvey, of Cincinnati, ad- 
dressed the alumni and invited friends 
on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Reformer,’’ of 
which the spirit of Antioch offered 
forceful illustration. On Wednesday 
morning the old chapel was filled to 
listen to the graduating essays of five 
young men and two young ladies, all 
of which were marked by the pecu- 
liarities already referred to. They 
showed a maturity of heart and con- 
science that kept. parallel with their 
intellectual development. The com- 
mencement dinner which followed, 
added to the usual good eating and 
genial speaking a touch of tenderness 
and love that was beautiful and timely, 
when the whole company rose to 
their feet in response to a message of 
sympathy which Mr. Hosmer moved 
to be sent to Prof. Evelyn Darling, 
who for the last year-has veen com- 
pelled to pay the penalty of overwork 
in invalid retirement. She has left a 
beautiful impress upon all the Antioch 
pupils that have come under her in- 
fluence. Her restoration to health 
and her coming again among them are 
anxiously prayed for. 


The total number of pupils enrolled 
this year is one hundred and thirty- 
seven, and it is made up of such ma- 
terial as promptly justifies Antioch’s 
continuance, in the eves of those who 
eo there to see. Under the stimulus 
of Dr. Hoagland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
one of the trustees, a special local 1n- 
terest is awakened in the work of the 
restoration and renovation of the 
building. Dr. Duncan, of the local 
board and faculty, is continued in 
special charge of this fund. About 
$3,000 has already been subscribed, 
and much more is hoped for. The 
progress of this fund will be watched 
with interest. 

Wecan not close this inadequate 
note of Antioch without a word of 
appreciation and commendation of the 
work of Rev. G. D. Black, pastor of 
the Christian church in the village, a 
man who combines a delicate literary 
touch with keen spiritual insight, one 
who communes with the lofty spirits 
in letters and in life, a man admirably 
qualified to be the unofficial chaplain 
of a college and the spiritual guide of 
young men and young women, both 
of which he is. Let those who revere 
the memory of Horace Mann still hope 
for Antioch. 


Meadville Commencement. 


Friday, June 12, was Commence- 
ment day at the Meadville Theological 
School. The day itself was beauti- 
ful,—the very perfection of early sum- 
mer. ‘There was a larger attendance 
than usual from outside the city, owing 
in part to the New York State Confer- 
ence at Buffalo during the same week 
and from which several eastern friends 
returned by way of Meadville. Among 
these were Secretary Reynolds, Mr. 
Camp, of Brooklyn, Morehouse, 
New York State Secretary, Mr. Horton, 
of Boston, and Mrs. Dix, Mrs. Catlin 
and some other ladies from New York. 
The presence of these excellent women 
and their manifested interest were a 
pleasant feature of the meetings, and 
it is to be hoped that these and like 
visitations will increasingly mark com- 
mencement week. The school opens 
its doors alike to young women and 
young men, and all the more desira- 
ble therefore becomes the touch of 
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these representative women of our 
household of faith. 

The chapel service on Thursday 
morning was, as usual, an hour of 
tender memories ayd out-reaching 
hopes. The sermon before the grad- 
uating class in the evening was given 
in the Unitarian church by Rev. E. A. 
Horton, of Boston. The church was 
well filled and the whole service was 
helpful and enjoyed by all. Mr. Hor- 
ton spoke upon true breadth in our 
religious faith and thought, empha- 
sizing the loving spirit without which 
all our theologies are a babbling of 
tongues. Mr. Horton graduated from 
the school in 1868, and this was his 
first return to the place, with the ex- 
ception of a visit.in 1870, since his 
graduation. Mr. Campand Mr. More- 
house, both graduates of the school, 
assistedin the service. After the serv- 
ice in the church there followed a 
pleasant reunion in the parlors together 
with the breaking of bread. 

The graduating exercises took place 
on Friday morning in the church. 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, led 
in prayer. There were but three mem- 
bers in the class ; one of these being 
a special student, the other two hav- 
ing taken the regular course. But 
what the class lacked in numbers it 
made up in its suggestive representa- 
tion in point of nationality. New 
England, Norway and Japan divided 
among them these graduates,—proph- 
ecy of the coming church which, with 
differences of administration and 
diversities of gift, shall voice the one 
Spirit which worketh in all. The 
subjects of the essays were as follows : 
The Incoming Peoples and the New 
Nation, by Johannes J. Brauti, of 
Telemarken, Norway ; The Condition 
of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus, by Francis W. Holden, of 
Waitsfield, Vt.; Spirit the Eternal 
Reality, and Nature its Eternal 
Manifestation, by Watari Kitashimi, 
of Tokio, Japan. The essays were 
creditable to their authors both in 
their manner and matter. Mr. 
Brauti goes to work among his coun- 
trymen in Minnesota; Mr. Holden is 
to spend a few Sundays at Grand 
Haven, Mich.; and Mr. Kitashimi ex- 
pects to continue his studies in a 
special course at Harvard. After the 
essays Secretary Reynolds spoke a few 
special words to the graduating class, — 
words full of kindly interest and con- 
fidence and encouragement; a sin- 
gularly tender, beautiful and im- 
pressive address from one who, as he 
said, forty years ago stood as these 
young men were then standing, with 
like aims and like hopes. Prof. 
Cary, acting president of the school, 
gave the diplomas of graduation and 
the exercises closed with the bene- 
diction. It was pleasant to us all to 
have ex-president Dr. Livermore asso- 
ciated with the day in the following 
hymn written by him for the occasion 
and sung by the congregation : 


Proclaim, O Brothers, with your might the 
Word, 
‘Twas thus the men of old the Gospel heard, 
From ', nd to land the joyful tidings ran, 
Fort), bear you on the strain that then 
* began. 


living Voice lift up, and Preach the 
Word, 

So by the Son of Man the world was stirred. 

Speak you the prophets’ thunder-tone anew, 

Let fall th’ apostles’ plaint of love like dew. 


The rev’rent Heart lift up, and Pray the 
Word, 

Unite with all the saints in sweet accord ; 

Ne’er fails our God when we his children 
call, 

But answers back with good to one and all. 


Th’ exultant Soul lift up, and Sing the 
Word, 

Ten thousand seraphs join to praise the 
Lord ; 

Begin we now the songs in courts below 

Immortals shallinspire.with warmer glow. 


The faithful Hand lift up, and Dothe Word, 

Henceforth your powers for highest service 
gird ; on 

Not vain are Voice, Heart, Hand, and 
Music’s strain, , 


Tis so God bea his: Age of Peace amain, 


A second hymn, written for the oc- 
casion by F. L. Hosmer, was also 
upon the programme : 


Thy kingdom come,—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray ; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong, 

And for the everlasting Right 
The silent stars are strong. 


And lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear ; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near : 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed ; 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed ; 


When knowledge hand in hand with peace 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God! 


Professor Cary will continue his 
efficient service as acting president of 
the school. The faculty has received 
valuable reinforcement the past year 
in Professor Freeman and Professor 
Chesley, of whose work we heard 
many good things said by students 
and others. At the meeting of the 
trustees a continued increase of the 
endowment fund was reported. Mr. 
Alfred Huidekoper’s resignation of 
the chairmanship of the Board was 
accepted at his urgent desire, and 
Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper was 
electedin his place. It wasalso voted 
that in all future elections of trustees 
a list of the names nominated shall be 
sent by the secretary of the Board to 
each member, and the vote of such 
member be returned in writing if he 
be unable to attend the meeting. The 
subject of a definite period of service 
was also discussed,in place of the 
hitherto indefinite term,—the number 
of trustees (thirty) to be divided per- 
haps into classes of six each, to be 
elected for five years respectively ; and 
the matter was referred to a commit- 
tee for future report. The prospect 
for new students in the autumn is said 
to be very good. There seems to be 
a tendency to stricter consideration of 
qualifications for admission, especially 
where students are to receive benefi- 
ciary aid from the school. This has 
reference particularly to prospective 
service in the ministry and fitness and 
promise therefor. The fellowship at 
large is taking a new interest in this 
training school for our liberal ministry 
and the school itself seems to be re- 
sponding to this interest. On. the 
whole the outlook for Meadville seems 
better than for some years past. It 
has furnished some of the most valued 
and efficient ministers now in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit. It meets certain needs 
and conditions that Cambridge is 
not adapted so well to provide for. 
Both schools have their place in train- 
ing young men (and young women) 
for the liberal pulpit. It only needs 
that both schools alike shall feel the 
touch of the Time-spirit and keep in 
warm and generous sympathy with 
the manifold struggle and onward 
movement of human life in the world 
about them. v4. Be 


THE indepexw. ence of our churches 
was the fundamental principle which 
our fathers aimed to establish here, 
and here may it never die.— Channing. 


Tue old fervor brought from the 
evangelical faith has been a great 
comfort to me, whenever I have been 
able to bring my liberal thought to 
bear upon it.—From a Conference 
speech. 

A COLLIER lad coming home to his 
dinner one day, and seeing a lump of 
beef among his kail, asked his mother 
where she had gotten ‘‘sic a grand 
dinner the day.’’ ‘‘ Frae Providence,”’ 
replied his mother. ‘‘ Od, mither,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ yer awfu’ new-fangled ; yer 
aye gettin’ acquent w’ somebody.’’— 
Selected, | 
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Men and Things. 


TIRONIAN notes were the shorthand notes 
of Roman antiquity, said to have been jp. 
troduced into Rome by Tiro, the freedman 
and favorite of Cicero. The notes consisted 
of arbitrary signs, and are still common jy 
marginal notes. 


Dr. AMELIA B. EDWARDS is reported to 
have lately left England for Italy and Sicily, 
in search of health. It is said she has never 
entirely recovered from the effects of the 
accident she met with a year ago during her 


lecturing tour in the United States. 


THE State Department at Washington has 
issued a circular letter, to be presented by the 
American ministers abroad to the foreign 
governments, announcing the passage of the 
International Copyright Bill, which will go 
into effect on its acceptance and the passage 
of appropriate laws by foreign governments, 


WE read in one of our religious ex. 
changes, but do not know how authentic the 
report is, that Rev. Samuel G. Smith, pastor 
of the People’s church of St. Paul, Minn., 
has received a call to ‘‘one of the largest 
and wealthiest churches of Chicago.’’ Dr, 
Smith will meet with a hearty welcome if he 
comes. 


THE election of Miss Alice Kellogg, of 
this city, to the society of American artists, 
New York, isa matter of congratulation to 
the young artist and to her friends. The elec. 
tion was upon the encomiums which Miss 
Kellogg’s painting, ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
won in the last exhibition, and is deemed 
the greater honor because of the very small 
number of women yet admitted to the San- 
hedrim of American artists. 


WE learn from the Literary World that 
Victor Hugo’s fame .is to be perpetuated at 
Verneuil, a suburb of Rouen, in the form of 
a new boulevard to be called after the poet. 
The christening of the thoroughfare is to 
take place amid great pomp. There will be 
music, banquets, speeches, and illumina- 
tions. M. Lockroy, with M. Georges Hugo, 
grandson of the poet, will be present at the 
inauguration. 


THE friends of Prohibition are to have a 
mammoth gathering at the National Prohi- 
bition Park on Staten Island with a series of 
meetings extending from July 4 to August 
16. The range of subjects and distinguithed 
speakers announced shows that it will be a 
remarkable assembly, The exercises will 
open with the dedication of the new Audi- 
torium, Rev. Charles F. Deems, president of 
the Park Association, presiding. For par- 
ticulars about boarding rates, fares, etc., ad- 
dress Col. R. S. Cheves, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


PROFESSOR JAMES of the University of 
Pennsylvania lately visited our city in the 
interest of the university extension move- 
ment, and was eminently successful. A 
committee was appointed to formulate a 
plan of organization. It includes Dr. Poole 
of the Newberry Library ; Dr. William Har- 
per, president of the Chicago University ; 
Dr. Rogers, president of the Northwestern 
University ; Dr. Roberts of the Lake Forest 
University, as well as such eminent laymen 
as Franklin MacVeagh and Dr. N. S. Davis. 


AN important religious event of the month 
was the dedication of the new Jewish 
temple, the Kehilath Anshe Maariv, at the 
corner of Indiana avenue and Thirty-third 
St., in this city, Dr. I. S. Moses, rabbi. 
The exercises were of an elaborate and im- 
pressive order, Dr. E. G. Hirsch being the 
orator of the occasion. The new temple 1s 
the handsomest of its kind in Chicago, and 
better still, will be, under the broad and 
scholarly teaching of its leader, one more 
efficient factor in the work of a free and pro- 
gressive religion. We congratulate both 
rabbi and congregation. 


SoME time ago we spoke of the organiza- 
tion in Boston, formed under the impulse 
given by the presence of the distinguished 
visitor, Stepniak, to promote a sentiment I 
favor of Russian freedom. Lately we re 
ceived a circular issued by the new society 
addressed to the friends of this cause, an 
numbering many renowned names among 
its signatures. The object of the society 18 
‘to aid by all moral and legal means the 
Russian patriots in their efforts to obtain for 
their country political freedom and sellf- 
government.’’ Such a society with an orga, 
Free Russia, was formed in England 10 
1890, and that in this country aims to 
national in its character. 


CHICAGO is a great city, but her most loyal 
citizen does not try to defend her in the 
point of cleanliness in her streets. In this 
respect she is a reproach to herself, a” 
likely to become a by-word among the 
nations if the evil is not corrected before 
1893. A few public-spirited citizens, bearin8 
this in mind, and despairing of obtainimg 
needed municipal aidin this work, have 0 
ganized a City Improvement Associatio®, 
composed largely of women, who have ¢? 
tered heartily into the work. The enti 
city is to be districted, and a sub-organ!2® 
tion formed in each locality, arousing publi¢ 
sentiment all along the line, and securilg 
the co-operation of all citizens and house 
holders. A more timely or creditable ente® 
prise could not be undertaken, 
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The Broken Fellowship. 


Along those field slopes, near and far, 
How glad the uncounted flowers are, 
Scarlet and gold, and white and blue ! 
They flaunt their petals, burnished bright, 
They laugh their joy back to the light, 
And know no shame, for they are true. 


We walk these city streets and lanes, 

Seeking, absorbed, some worthless gains, 
Nor lift our eyes up to the blue. 

We know not if the heavens be bright— 

We have no joy. We greet the light 
With downcast lids—we are not true. 

E. C. L. BROWNE. 
Pomona, Cal. 


Under Protest. 


Not long since, the Wisconsin Con- 
vention of Universalists tendered to 
their Christian brethren of the Unt- 
tarian fellowship an invitation to be 
present at, and to join in the exercises 
of their annual session for 1891. 
This invitation gained a new inter- 
pretation through its acceptance. 
Whether or not it will, by and by, 
lead to more unity between these 
kindred religious elements, is still an 
open question. Just at present, what 
the Unitarians looked upon as an im- 
pulse toward such unity, evidently 
means something of fracture and 
heartache in the Universalist body. 
As early as on the first afternoon, 
there was introduced into the Conven- 
tion aresolution charging its secretary 
with having overstepped constitu- 
tional bounds in inviting an outsider 
to preach their ‘‘ occasional sermon,’’ 
charging the Unitarians with having 
done more than any other religious 
organization to injure the Universal- 
ists, and censuring those responsible 
for having invited the presence of 
their enemies at their councils. A 
warm discussion followed, during 
which the secretary of the Convention, 
Rev. J. F. Schindler of Whitewater, 
called attention to the fact that onlv 
‘Christian ’’ Unitarians had been in- 
vited there, thus leaving to those who 
do not wish to wear this name in its 
limiting sense no other warrant for 
their presence than that accorded to 
them as ‘‘ friends of the Universalist 
church.”’ 

Several of the Unitarians were 
strongly moved to withdraw and re- 
turn home, but it was urged upon 
them that the Convention had, as yet, 
taken no action upon the resolution, — 
which was but the protest of a. single 
church, —while it Zad invited as many 
of its guests as possible to the court- 
esies of its floor. Then came from 
Rev. J. Hilton, president of the Con- 
vention and now pastor of the church 
at Fort Atkinson, where the Conven- 
tion was gathered, the determining 
reminder that his society had opened 
its doors to all guests in warm cordial- 
ity, and would be grieved if any 
passed out prematurely, or with re- 
sentment in their hearts. Indeed the 
beautiful social hospitality extended to 
the Unitarians by both the church at 
Fort Atkinson and the members of the 
Convention, made it very hard to 
Carry away even the memory of 
wounds inflicted on the Convention 
floor. ‘The disturbing resolution was 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and reported back with a recommen- 
dation to carry out the programme of 
exercises as printed, leaving all ques- 
tions involved to be adjusted in the 
future, which recommendation was 
adopted by the Convention. 

Those Unitarians who took part in 
the exercises were true to the unities 
underlying all religions, and spoke to 
further them. ‘The “occasional ser- 
mon,’’ by Rev. J. H. Crooker, was a 
Crowning and noble effort in this di- 
rection, carrying his audience down 
and up and out, past all names, to re- 
ligion itself and the verities of relig- 
lous life. May the influence of his 
Words linger, when the strain of con- 
flicting opinions comes in the Wiscon- 


sin Universalist Convention, as it is 
liable to do soon. Nothing else so 
softens the pain of thrust and counter- 
thrust, and conduces to real growth, 
as the ever-present consciousness of 
the Divine life in all. Perhaps the 
earnest discussion of religious prob- 
lems leads to this consciousness, in 
which case the Wisconsin Unitarians 
will not have been guests under the 
shadow of a protest in vain. 
M. S. S. 
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Gorrespondence. 


Two Letters on Copyright. 


DEAR UNITY :—Permit me to ques- 
tion not the intention but the actual 
tone and tendency of the UNITy notice 
(p. 125) of Putnam’s ‘‘ Question of 
Copyright.’’ I have not seen the 
book, but the /aéion praises it so 
highly, that I think you can hardly 
have done it justice. Light and lib- 
erty are great things, but surely not 
so great as honesty and good faith, 
and we Unitarians, and above all 
Unity Unitarians, can least of all, 
afford even to seem to undervalue the 
claims of honesty. It is our besetting 
danger as apostles of light that we 
shall forget that it makes a serious 
difference how we reach or spread the 
light; that light at all cost is not nec- 
essarily a blessing. Cheap reading for 
the people is a glorious thing,—7?/ hon- 
estly procured; but pirated cheap 
reading for the people is an invention 
of the devil, as one might almost infer 
from the fact that of the existing 
dime-literature about ten to one is 
of the sort that kills. If we foster in 
the people a dull sense of honor as 
to the lawfulness of their buying, we 
can not be surprised at the lowness of 
their taste. 

Nothing can be more fallacious 
than the popular outcry for ‘‘ cheap 
literature ’’’ when the question of copy- 
right is raised. My intellectual or 
even moral advancement may hang 
on my possession of a certain book, 
but shall I, therefore, go into your 
library or bookstore and stealit? And 
if property in the mere material book 
is so sacred, is property in the ideas 
which give the book its value any 
less sacred ? 

We must fight popular ignorance 
by every honorable means, but—if 
such an alternative could exist, better 
a grossly ignorant people, if honest, 
than one enlightened at the cost of a 
nice sense of honor. 

Yours for ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion.”’ 

H. D. C. 

Eastport, Me., June 9, 1891. 

Epiror oF Unity :—As I happen 
to be the writer of the notice criticised 
by H. D. C., it seems proper that I 
should answer the criticism, and as I 
am not a member of the editorial 
staff, and have no right to commit 
UNITry to my opinion, it is better that 
I write in the first person singular. 

I criticised ‘‘ The Question of Copy- 
right’’ for its partisan and unphilo- 
sophic method of treating the subject. 
I need not quote... m the book to 
illustrate, for the 8tter of H. D.C. 
affords an admirable example. An 
appeal to the emotions is not service- 
able in drawing sound conclusions on 
a complicated question of statesman- 
ship. 

I believe in copyright, and in inter- 
national copyright, but not in unlim- 
itedcopyright. I believe that the the- 
ory of an author’s zatural right to the 
monopoly of reprinting his book leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that his 
heirs and assigns may rightfully hold 
such monopoly through all the ages, 
world without end. Tomy mind that 
is a veductio ad absurdum for the theory. 
I am obliged to seek a new theory to 
justify copyright, and I think I find 
it in this,—that society finds it wise 
to encourage literary activity by pro- 


| 
viding for remuneration, which shall | 


be proportioned to an author’s success 
in supplying the wants of readers, and 
that a copyright law is a device to se- | 


patent law is a device to secure 
remuneration to inventors. I think 
the copyright law is in the main 


been improved by the recent act of 
Congress extending its benefits to 
foreigners. I have never published 


tected by copyright,—but my theory 
of those who oppose the further exten- 


feeling impelled to call hard names. 
CHARLES H. KERR. 


torial for June 11, which deals with 
the effort to elect Mr. Effinger to the 
A. U. A. board: ‘‘ The same ques- 
tion will be presented in much the 


up until the princtple of open fellow- 
ship shall be regarded as no bar to Uni- 
tartan sympathy and co-operation, and 
the ‘pure Christianity’ of the A. U. 
A. be found large enough to include 
the workers for ‘Truth, Righteous- 
ness and Love’ in the W. U. C.’’ 

This, if I mistake not, is a clear 
and positive assertion that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Effinger was sought in 
order to commit the A. U. A. to the 
position of the Western Conference. 
I am glad that you make this definite 
avowal, for it will help to simplify the 
issue. As I understand the situation, it 
is this: You claim that Western Confer- 
ence men as such are now excluded 
from the sympathy of the A. U. A., 
and you propose to agitate this issue 
until the official representative of the 
W. U. C. 1s put on the A. U. A. 
board, in order to construe the basis 
of the A. U. A. as identical with your 
ethical basis. In other words, you 
would have interpreted the election of 
Mr. Effinger as a declaration that 
Unitarians had come to approve of the 
W.U.C. platform. This is, I believe, 
what your language means, and I am 
glad that you have used it; for it 
shows that your object in urging his 
election is not simply to restore an 
arrangement once in existence, nor to 
secure unity of action by conciliation, 
but rather to force on the whole de- 
nomination an endorsement of the 
position taken by the W. U. C. 

In closing I would like to ask you 
to specify the particular acts of the 
A. U. A. by which it has excluded 
W.U.C. men as such from its sym- 
pathy and co-operation? A _ public 
and definite reply will shed much 
light on the situation; as you have 
made the general assertion, it is in- 
cumbent that you present a bill of 


particulars. Yours truly, 
J. H. CROOKER. 
Madison, Ws., June 13, 7891. 


-— —---—— --— 


THE church of the future must con- 
sent to the place and rights of reason 
in religion. The religious te. -hers of 


it is not necessary to believe the 
miraculous conception, in the phys.vcal 
resurrection, or law-violating miracles, 
or the fall of man and original sin, 
substitutional salvation and endless 
punishment in order to have faith in 
God.—Dr. H. W. Thomas. 


Wok to that church which looks 
around for forms to make it up to 
spiritual life. The dying man is not 
to be revived by a new dress, however 
graceful. The disease of a languid 
sect is too deep to be healed by cere- 
monies. Let it get life, and it will 
naturally create the emblems or rites 
which it needs to express and main- 
tain its spiritual force.—W. £. Chan- 
ning. | 


Gop is not a definition but a reality, 
—a purposeful intelligence. 


ee ae 


cure such remuneration, just as a. 
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the following language in your edi- | 


or cared to publish a book not pro-. 


Dollar Clearance Sale 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 


_ paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 


wise and beneficent; I think it has | 


the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 
noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E. P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given toany subscriber sending us 


| anew name fora year with $1.00. 


enables me to listen to the arguments | 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 


| Ill pages, 25 cents. 


sion of copyright privileges, without | 


same way and will continue to come | 


our time should hasten to decl™ > that | 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, io cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
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The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
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A Study of Religion,.—Abbot. 
The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. t1o cents. 
The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, toc. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement,—By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 
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Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
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lili. The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
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By Francis EK. Abbot. 5 cents. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity. 
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The Philosophy of a Strike. 


The Proposed 
the Constitution, 
By Francis 
1o cents. 
Dunning. 5c, 
Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don't wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about 50 full sets, aud when part of the pam. 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Charles H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Whai Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter, 


A Tacoma lawyer writes the author: “I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the impulse to write to you and say that I 
have been greatly lifted up in spirit and strength- 
ened by it. While I have been for years upborne by 
the same spirit which animates your speech, yet so 
stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- 
vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom 
aud despondency, and need to hear the trumpet call 
to inspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at a 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 
has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.”’ 

Mr. Blake, one of the editors of UNITy, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
and gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
joy, I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 
It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly 
power init. I never have read a loftier piece, of its 
length, in any language or literafure, nor dol see 
how any of any length could be nobler except by the 
reiterations and climbings of strength on strength 
which come by the fact of length.” 


Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


ates 


June 25, 18) 


A Creed as a Basis of Fellowship 
vs. 
A Creed as a Basis of Faith. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN BEFORE THE MINISTERIAL 
UNION, IN CHANNING HALL, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 
25, 1891, BY H. D. MAXSON., 

A year or two ago | was present at 
an informal gathering in the West 
where we were discussing the not un- 
familiar topic of limits or absence of 
limits in our Unitarian fellowship. In 
speaking of a basis of church associa- 
tion which contains some recognition 
of God and immortality and so on, as 
coutrasted with one entirely free from 
any allusion to religious doctrines, a 
leader among us referred to the former 
as the broader basis. I was startled. 
Whichever basis was the better it had 
never occurred to me that there was 
any question about the more undog- 
matic basis being the broader. I kept 


puzzling over the problem, however, 


until at last light appeared. It finally 
dawned upon me that, todraw from the 
terminology of logic, my friend was 
speaking the language of intension 
whereas I was thinking the language 
of extension. I do not need to remind 
you that extension and intension vary 
in an inverse ratio. The larger the 
number of qualities specified in a defi- 
nition, the smaller, the number of 
objects to which that definition will 
apply. Itis so with creeds. Meta- 
phorically speaking, the more planks 
there are in a platform, the fewer the 
people that can stand on it. The 
broader it is in intension the narrower 
it isin extension. The term ‘‘theists,’’ 
for instance, includes both Unitarians 
and Trinitarians. If instead of add- 
ing any affirmation as to whether God 
is only one or three in one you make 
a platform out of simple theism, more 
people will be able to stand on it, but 
there will be less substance init. Take 
another step in the same direction. 
Say nothing at all about God. You 
have still further increased the exten- 
sion and decreased the intension. You 
have more menand less truth. What 
shall we do about it? Try to strike a 
volden mean ? frame a creed that shall 
not on the one hand shut out too many 
people by being too intensive or on 
the other too much truth by being too 
extensive? Oris it possible to pre- 
serve the maximum in both intension 
and extension ? to adopt a policy that 
shall enrich our faith with the largest 
measure of truth and enrich our fel- 
lowship with the largest number of 
human souls? I seek to make a little 
contribution to this problem by calling 
attention to what we frequently miss, 
the sharp distinction between a creed 
as a basis of fellowship and a creed as 
a basis of faith. Make the same creed 
do duty in both relations and you 
must of necessity sacrifice something 
in either the: intension or the exten- 
sion, the faith or the fellowship. 
Among the embarrassments with 
which I have been confronted during 
my brief experience as a Unitarian 
minister I mention these two: First, 
the misapprehension that Unitarians 
believe something ; Second, the mis- 
apprehension that they don’t. One 
man says to me: ‘I like to attend 
your services. I want your work to 
succeed. But I can not formally join 
your church, because I do not believe 
as Unitarians believe.’’ I turn the 
corner and another man says to me: 
‘“Mr. So-and-so would make a good 
Unitarian. He doesn’t believe any- 
thing.’’ The first man has heard me 
express some opinions at variance with 
his own and assuming that in my ser- 
mons I am simply expounding the 
creed of my church and that it is 
necessary to accept that creed in its 
entirety in order to join the church, 
he concludes that he can not fully 
identify himself with us. Thesecond 
man has heard me say that we have 


no creed. He has never heard me say 
that I have no creed. But we are not 
all mathematical. We do not all no- 
tice such little distinctions in number. 
He has heard me say that we have no 
creed and soconcludes that Unitarian- 
ism stands for just nothing at all, and 
that therefore if a man does not be- 
lieve anything he would make a good 
Unitarian. Now the reply to both 
these misapprehensions is to be found 
in a recognition of the distinction be- 
tween a basis of fellowship and a basis 
of faith. 


One of my first tasks when I en- 
tered our ministry was to propose a 
bond of union for the church that we 
were about to organize. I selected 
the least doctrinal one that I could 
find, struck out the only phrase that 
savored of dogma in it, and thus had 
left what was adopted and runs as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ We whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, desiring a religious organ- 
ization which shall make integrity of 
life its first aim and leave thought 
free, associate ourselves together as 
the Unitarian Society of the city of 
Menomonie and accept to its member- 
ship all, of whatever theological opin- 
ion, who wish to unite with us in the 
promotion of truth, righteousness, rev- 
erence, and charity among men.’’ I 
was not willing three years ago, I 
should not be willing now, to have 
that Bond of Union so worded as to 
leave out any man that wished to join 
us, though he had no belief in immor- 
tality, mo desire to worship God. 
Among those who would have been 
debarred from our membership by any 
such limitation are some who in much 
of our work have done most valuable 
service. They have no objection to 
the rest of us coming together to wor- 
ship God if we want to. But for 
themselves they simply say that the 
phrase has no meaning. The rest of 
our work, however, intellectual, moral, 
philanthropic, appeals to them and 
they give it their support. Do not 
misunderstand me. ‘These are not, in 
my opinion, ideal men. They are, I 
think, defective men. I tell them so. 
I say to them: ‘‘As long as you main- 
tain in your thought and life a high 
standard of morality, you have the 
one thing needful. This is the most 
essentialelement in religion. But if, 
now, you could superadd to this a 
sense of your relation to the Eternal, 
call him by what name you will, you 
will secure a fresh consecration and 
stimulus to your intellectual and moral 
life. You will find a supreme satis- 
faction, an abiding joy, that now you 
miss.’’ And they reply: ‘‘Very likely 
you are right. But the simple fact is 
that I have no conception of God and 
so no sense of relationship with him.”’ 
I hope that my friends will some day 
feel their way through human nature 
up to human nature’s God. They 
certainly will, if they ever come to see 
the necessary spiritual significance of 
that philosophy which as a purely in- 
tellectual conception they now accept. 
But even if they never do take this 
final step, I feel sure that they will be 
fully admitted to the fellowship of the 
Infinite Father; and they shall not be 
excluded from mine. What, then, I 
wish to say about a creed as a basis of 
fellowship might be stated as briefly 
as that famous chapter on snakes in 
the history of Iceland. Were I to re- 
cast the Bond of Union in my own 
church, I should prefer to have it run 
about like this: ‘‘We, the under- 
signed, associate ourselves together 
and accept to our membership all who 
wish to come.’’ And then I would 
have written on the lintel of the door- 
way, in letters that every one could 
read, ‘‘Here let no man bea stranger.”’ 

And this brings me to the second 
half of my subject, the creed as a basis 
of faith, The common, unqualified 
and unexplained denunciation of 
creeds has done great harm. In our 
declaration of independence agains- 
that tyranny which sought to coerce 


man into accepting a creed, some of 
us have come to think that among the 
inalienable rights with which our 
Creator has endowed us is the right to 
believe as we choose. But no man 
has aright to believe anything just 
because he chooses. He could not do 
so, indeed, if he had the right ; but it 
would be a sin if hecould. When we 
accept or reject a doctrine, we are en- 
gaged in a very solemn responsibility. 
The only ground on which I have any 
moral right to believe or disbelieve 
any statement is that after I have 
availed myself of all the light attain- 
able, that statement seems to me to be 
either true or false. 

Closely connected with this notion 
that you have a right to believe what- 
ever you like, there has resulted from 
our reckless denunciation of creeds 
another notion,—that it doesn’t make 
any difference what you believe. Ah ! 
it may make all the difference in the 
world what you believe. God, people 
say, will never damn a manon account 
of his belief. Perhaps not. But the 
belief itself may damn him. There 
never was a shallower thought than 
the trite comment that it is what a 
man is, not what he believes, that de- 
termines his fate. ‘True, indeed. But 
at the same time fatally false. For it 
is what he believes that determines 
what he is. ‘‘As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.’’ 

And a third damage that has been 
done our cause by a wholesale and 
unexplained denunciation of creeds is 
the one to which I have already re- 
ferred as a special embarrassment in 
my own work,—the reputation that 
Unitarians do not believe anything. 
We have been right in denouncing 
creeds as they have. been used in 
Christian history. Bnt exactly what 
are the grounds for those denuncia- 
tions? 

First and foremost, that those 
creeds are false, or rather, filled with 
those half truths which when re- 
garded as the whole truth amount to 
falsehood. And in the second place 
they have been used in a wrong way. 
They have been used as a basis of 
fellowship, whereas their only legiti- 
mate use is as a basis of faith. A 
creed, however good and true in itself, 
becomes pernicious whenever it is 
used to bar the door of the church, to 
limit the circle of our full fraternity, 
to hold in check the sympathies of the 
soul. The thought of God filling the 
church, an all-pervading and uplifting 
presence, is one thing; the image of 
God stationed at the doorway to keep 
out unbelievers is quite another. The 
word ‘‘Christian,’’ dropping from the 
tongue as the spontaneous expression 
of our esteem for the prophet of Gal- 
ilee is the essence of religion. The 
word ‘‘Christian,’’ forced as a shib- 
boleth upon timid or unwilling lips is 
but fetichism. We may then de- 
nounce creeds because they are bad or 
badly used. But a good creed rightly 
used is indispensable to the welfare of 
an individual, the efficiency of a 
church. I plead against the use of a 
creed under whatever name as a basis 
of fellowship; but most emphatically 
in behalf of a creed as a basis of faith. 

What are some of the characteris- 
tics of a good creed? It must consist 
of those beliefs which, tested by the 
fullest light of to-day, seem to be true. 
Only those and nothing more. Some- 
how it is natural to add ‘‘and nothing 
more.’’ It is not so natural, but it is 
just as important to say, ‘‘all of those 
and nothing else.’’ What a curious 
ideal, that common one which com- 
mends a creed because it is short! 
The value of a creed seems to be re- 
garded nowadays in many quarters as 
inversely proportional to its length. 
‘Oh, we don’t have much of a creed 
in our ‘church,’’ some one says; ‘‘it is 
only a little one.’’ But if a short 
creed is better than a long creed, 
nothing but an erasive rubber is 


needed to produce an ideal creed. 
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And that would be the proper methog 
of creed-making, if a creed were to be 
used as the basis of fellowship insteaq 
of the basis of faith. But ifa creed jg 
designed to proclaim to the world that 
for which the church stands, what ap 
odd compliment in the remark, ‘‘ Oy; 
creed is very short!’’ As though q 
college faculty were to seek to com. 
mend their institution to the public 
by the apology, ‘‘We don’t know very 
much. Lookat ourcurriculum. See 
how little there is in it.’’ This up. 
conscious humor in our talk about 
creeds is due to our continuing ty 
think of a creed as a basis of fellow. 
ship instead of a basis of faith. We 
feel fraternal and so we reduce the 
intension in order to increase the ex. 
tension. We forget, in fact, the 
meaning of the word. ‘‘ Creed”’ is de- 
rived not from credimus but from eredo. 
Belief is, and always must be, singular, 
The old councils got it right. Per- 
haps they builded better than they 
knew ; perhaps they knew. At any 
rate, not ‘‘we believe’’ but ‘‘I believe’’ 
says the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene. ‘‘ We believe’’ is a psy- 
chological impossibility: or a_ mere 
verbal convenience, a contraction for 
‘‘vou believe’’ and ‘the believes’’ and 
‘I believe.’’ It is not the collectivity 
that believes. We have no brain. 
Perhaps we have brains, I trust that 
we have, but no brain. Churches, 
like other corporations, have no souls. 
It is the individual, not the society, 
who with his heart believeth unto 
righteousness and with whose mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. 
The only proper use of a creed, then, is 
as the expression of the belief of an 
individual, whether in the pulpit or 
the pew. 

If a creed is designed to proclaim to 
the world that for which the church 
stands, that which the minister as the 
agent of the church preaches, then 
the longer the better, other things be- 
ing equal ; that is, the longer the bet- 
ter provided it is true, or as near true 
as up to the present time we are able 
to make it. For a church should 
stand for all truth,—all attained truth 
and an earnest and reverent search 
for all attainable truth. Let there be 
no shred of a creed at the door to keep 
people out, but a full, rich creed on 
the altar to draw them in. Nota 
creed to which any individual is asked 
to assent that he may be permitted to 
enter, not a creed that he is asked to 
repeat that he may be permitted to re- 
main, but a creed which sermon and 
service and all the appliances of the 
church are employed to bring home to 
his intellect and so get possession of 
his heart and mould his life. Viewed 
then in this light, regarded as a basis 
of faith, as that for which the church 
stands, the longer the better. 

In the first place, it should be as 
long as the moral law. This is the 
indispensable element in religion. 
The man who believes in duty, though 
he believes in nothing more, still be- 
lieves in much. Yet it is quite com- 
mon to say of such a man that he 
doesn’t believe anything. God is in- 
deed in the rock, in the tree, in the 
bird, in the human intellect, but he 
most clearly reveals himself in the 
human heart, in the sense of the 
ought, in the impulse that spurs one 
on to strive toward the goal of a nobler, 
a manlier, a more self-denying char- 
acter. For many of us the approach 
to the first and great commandment 
must be through the second, which 1s 
like unto it. It is through human 
nature that we must find our way up 
to human nature’s God. 

But our religion will be seriously 
defective if it stops with the second 
commandment and never reaches the 
first. Let the creed which is to be 
the basis of our faith be as long as the 
moral law ; yes,—and let us not fail to 
make it longer. I should be utterly 
unwilling to have at the door of my 
church any placard that would pre 
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vent the agnostic or the atheist from 
feeling himself one of us, making him- 
self thoroughly at home. But I should 
also be utterly unwilling to stand as 
the minister of a church where I 
should be debarred from recognizing 
in sermon and in service the Eternal, 
more than ourselves, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. Let 
there be no God in the basis of my 
fellowship. Let there be nothing but 
God in the basis of my faith. And 
what else could there be if he is the 
Infinite Spirit of Truth, the Source of 
all Life, the Heart of the Universe. 
Religion even without God does inean 
much, but with God much more. 
Our Positivist friends find adequate 
motive for their self-denial, and as 
they think, ample satisfaction for the 
heart in the thought of the human 
race perpetuating itself and so perpet- 
uating them for some millions of years, 
though it may finally drop out of 
sight and leave no trace behind. 
They are largely right. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread. It will nour- 
ish us for a while though we may 
have to starve when it is gone. And 
nothing could be more stupid than to 
poison ourselves to-day because if we 
do not our provisions may give out 
to-morrow. No falser and more con- 
temptible doctrine was ever preached 
than that bit of special pleading by 
which we sometimes seek to prejudice 
peoplein favor ofa belief in a Heavenly 
Father and an eternal life,—-the claim 
that immorality would be wise ex- 
cept for immortality, that goodness 
would have no sanction were it not 
for God. ‘‘ Let us eatand drink, for 
to-morrow we die’’? Nay, rather, 
let us refuse to spend to-day in mere 
eating and drinking lest to-morrow we 
may die. If life is to be so short, we 
ought to make the most of it, and 
making the most of it means making 
the highest, the best of it. If an 
eternity of virtue is better than an 
eternity of vice, how can a single hour 
of virtue be worse? Yes, religion 
without God and immortality, or if 
you prefer the phrase, morality with- 
out religion means much; but with 
it, how much more! Gladly will I 
work for tumeif that is all that I can 
have. Bu® let me, if I may, work 
also for eternity. It is wise to be 
brothers, though we have no Father ; 
wise, too, if we have a Father, not to 
lose him from oursight. While, now, 
I will not count myself an orphan un- 
til that hard fact is forced upon me, 
on the other hand, to none shall my 
church door open with more hospi- 
tality than to those who think that 
they are orphans. With the same 
earnestness with which I would insist 
upon the fullest recognition of God in 
the basis of my faith, would I exclude 
all mention of him from the basis of 
my fellowship. 

I do not need to explain that my 
talk has been suggested by some re- 
cent discussions among us. And I 
have been somewhat in doubt whether 
you would think that what I have said 
would better have been left unsaid 
because nobody agreed with it, or 
everybody agreed with it; whether I 
would seem to have been talking rank 
heresy or rank commonplace. It has 
been and still is my opinion that much 
of our apparent disagreement has been 
due to obscurity and ambiguity in the 
use of terms,—to confusing a basis of 
fellowship with a basis of faith. . For 
instance, a short time ago I came 
across these words from a discriminat- 
ing writer among us: ‘‘ Free religious 
rationalism sees in Christianity only a 
noxious superstition, or at the best a 
few ethical precepts merely, and pro- 


poses to invent a new eclectic faith ;’’ 


and again, reference is made to the 
‘‘controversy between Christianity and 
Free Religion,’’ as though Free Relig- 
10n were opposed to Christianity. I 
take this as an illustration, because the 
basis of fellowship in the Free Relig- 
lous Association is substantially that 


of my own church, the sort of a basis 
that I have been advocating this morn- 
ing. Now this writer whom I have 
quoted is pretty clearly confusing a 
basis a fellowship with a basis of 
faith. The Free Religious basis is 
non-Christian, not because Free Re- 
ligionists are individually opposed to 
Christianity ; they may or may not 
be ; but because it would not exclude 
them if they were. Just such a basis 
of fellowship might be adopted by a 
company of people every one of whom 
believed in Christianity and was anx- 
ious to give his life to its promotion. 

And let me add one word more’ for 
here, it seems to me, is another prom- 
inent source of confusion among us. 
The question who shall be admitted 
to membership in our societies and 
conferences is one thing ; the question 
who shall be selected as pastors.of our 
churches is quite another. There may 
be many women. towards whom one 
may feel very fraternal, yet with 
whom, were all legal obstacles re- 
moved, he might not care to enter 
into more intimate and permanent 
relations. And, I take it, getting a 
minister is a good deal like getting 
married. Whom would I select, 
whom would I advise a church to 
select, as a pastor? The largest and 
best developed man, physically, intel- 
lectually, morally, spiritually, that 
they could find. If the ideal man 
is not to be had, come as near to it as 
possible. Eventually, of course, in 
lowering the standard, you may reach 
a poiit where itis wise tostop. Better 
have an empty pulpit than too empty 
a preacher. Would I be willing ever 
to be responsible for the selection as a 
pastor of a man who does not believe 
that there is a God? Well! that 
would depend a good deal upon what 
sort of man he is. I can see no per- 
manent good to come from elevating 
to a position of religious leadership, a 
man, be he never so brilliant an orator, 
who has been born so badly out of due 
time as to be engaged in perpetuating 
in the nineteenth century the crude 
rationalism of the eighteenth ; a man 
who has so far missed the lesson of 
history as to suppose that back there 
in Palestine a fraud or a fool could 
have given his name to our Western 
civilization; a man who finds a fit 
field for reverent study everywhere 
except in the religious institutions of 
the race; a man who thinks himself 
an evolutionist, but has not learned 
that 

‘Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 

But, on the other hand, as between 
a man like some that I know who 
says that he believes that there is a 
God but does not seem to believe in 
him, and the man who pretty clearly 
believes in him, though he never says 
anything about him,—well! neither 
of these is the ideal man, but if forced 
to make the choice I certainly would 
not select the first. 

All this, however, is aside from my 
theme. ‘Though many be called to a 
welcome among us, few need be chosen 
to lead us. 

In a word, once more, as regards my 
theme, thisis my thought: Let noth- 
ing that is human be left out of my fel- 
lowship ; let nothing that is divine be 
left out of my faith. 


AS SCIENCE can not determine ori- 
gin so it can not determine destiny ; as 
it presents a sectional view of creation, 
so it gives only a sectional view of 
everything in creation. It is not only 
a sectional view in time, but in scope 


its domain, and disappears from its 
view in that larger world which is 
about it; a crystal and a man are 
equally inexplicable within its neces- 
sarily limited vision.—7. 7. Munger. 


_ He who has much to think of must 
take many things to heart, for thought 


and reach. Everything rises out of 
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Books here noticed romptly. sent on receipt of 
by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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te 3 berg By George Cary Eggleston & Dolores 
Marbourg. Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
New York: Price, $1.25. 

An interesting story, in the main well 
written. The facility of expression and the 
power of delineating character make the 
reader impatient with the defects of judg- 
ment. Edgar Braine, the hero, is possessed 
of high aims, strong convictions, is generous 
and capable and determined tosucceed. To 
purchase the means of success he commits 
moral suicide, and the story gives his life 
ruled by ambition and later by repentance. 
It is a cheap display of high moral Sida. at 
first directed to noble purposes and then de- 
graded to personal aggrandizement; a 
picture quite true to life if divested of fifty 
per cent of exaggeration; but such a picture 
as makes one ashamed of belonging to a 
civilized community—makes one feel that if 
for this the ceaseless purpose of the ages 
run, it were better that the purpose ceased 
centuries ago. The scenes are sometimes 
dramatic, often impressive, but always sen- 
sational. The devoted love of husband and 
wife is wrecked on the sea of political in- 
trigue, and the gentle beauty develops a 
will hardly less resolute than Lady Mac- 
beth’s. 

The story is much stronger than the or- 
dinary novel, but the improbable predom- 
inates, whether in manipulating stocks or 
gaining social prestige or political power, 
and in the conclusion the hero’s noble 
nature triumphs, and from his seclusion he 
influences the world for good with his pen, 
while the passing years work the utter ruin 
of the wife. C. A. W. 


News from Nowhere; or, an Epoch of Rest ; being 
some chapters from a Utopian romance. By Wil- 
liam Morris. New York: Twentieth Century Pub- 
lishing Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

This is a charming romance, illustrative 
of the principles of that philosophic anarchy 
which our friends Hugh O. Pentecost of the 
Twentieth Century and Benj. R. Tucker, of 
Liberty are advocating in the United States 
to-day. The author is pre-eminently a poet, 
and the charm of his style will win many 
readers whose interest in economic questions 
might not be strong eneugh to tempt them 
to the book. He dispenses in his Utopia 
with labor-saving machinery for the most 
part, by simplifying the social wants, and 
making pure air, leisure and freedom from 
care more generally sought for than luxury. 
It would be idle to discuss the details of the 
social order pictured here, for one can not 
tell where the poet-author is in earnest and 
where he is indulging in a rhetorical protest 
against nineteenth century abuses and 
breaches of artistic decorum. But the story 
is charming, however much or little of it 
we may take for gospel. 


A Summer's Outing and The Old Man's Story. By 
Carter H. Harrison. Chicago: Dibble Publishing Co. 
$1.00. 


Two-thirds of this book is taken up with a 
series of letters describing, in good, terse, 
nervous English, a summer journey through 
the Yellowstone Park, the state of Washing- 
ton and Alaska. The concluding part, 
‘*The Old Man’s Story,’’ is a romance well 
conceived, though its characters are not 
well developed. Throughout the whole 
book is a refreshing sense of reserve power, 
and itisadecided help in correcting the 
impressions of Carter Harrison’s character 
derived from the ante-election comments of 
Opposition newspapers. 


Samantha Among the Brethren. By “ 
Allen’s Wife.”’ Chicago: H. J. Smith & Co. 
$2.50. 

The first impression of a fastidious reader, 
on turning over the leaves of this volume, is 
that the drollery is a little overdone, but as 
he proceeds he comes into sympathy with 
the writer, and is led on by the irresistible 
fun, and the genuine touches of pathos, 
which quickly succeed each other like light 
and shadow. The writer of this notice has 
seen the book subjected to a severe test, that 
of reading it aloud to an intelligent and 
rather critical company. After an hour of 
real enjoyment, the listeners voted unani- 
mously that Samantha merited a larger 
audience. 


Josiah 
Cloth, 


Some Typical Reformers and Reforms. New York: 
Twentieth Century Publishing Co. 5 cents. 


In this neat pamphlet at a nominal price 
are collected a lecture on Father Ignatius 
and one on Thomas Paine, by Hugh O. Pen- 
tecost; ‘‘ Why did you Protest against the 
Hanging of the Anarchists,’’ by Rev.John C. 
Kimball, and ‘‘How shall you get there,’’ by 
Edward Bellamy. We commend the pam- 
phlet heartily to UNITY readers ; even those 
who have yet to become interested in the so- 
cial question will enjoy Mr. Pentecost’s ad- 
dress on Thomas Paine. 


Driven from Sea to Sea. By C. C. Post. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 50 cents. 


A powerful story of the struggle of a 
farmer with wily real estate sharpers and 
rich corporations, ending in inevitable trag- 
edy. The popularity of such books is one 


and feeling are one: —Haziitt. 


of the signs of the times in this transition 


ANOTHER series of Greek studies is soon to 
be issued by Macmillan & Co., by Mr. Louis 
Dyer, formerly of Harvard, giving the result 
of his recent excavations in Greece. The 
volume is the collection of the lectures 
given by Prof. Dyer before the Lowell In- 
stitute, but is so revised as to be largely new, 
and notes and appendices have been added 
on special points. After an introductory 
chapter on Greek religion the subjects are 
Demeter at Eleusis and Cnidus, Dionysius in 
Thrace and old Attica, Dionysius at Athens, 
The gods at Eleusis, Avsculapius at Epidau- 
rus and Athens, Aphrodite at Paphos and 
Apollo at Delos. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, 
have published Mr. B. F. Underwood’s 
lecture on ‘‘ Evolution in Science and Art,’’ 
in the Evolution Series, No 4. This series 
is issued fortnightly, price per year two 
dollars and forty cents, single numbers ten 
cents. The pamphlet also contains an ab- 
stract of the discussion which followed the 
lecture when given before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, which society has se- 
cured copyright on the printed essay. 


MACMILLAN & Co. are to bring out a new 
work on Browning, by Prof. Jones of Uni- 
versity College. The title is ‘‘ Browning as 
a Philosophical and Religious Teacher.’’ It 
is said the author deals with him as the ex- 
ponent of a system of ideas on mora! and 
religious subjects rather than as a poet. 


LITERATURE must become thoroughly 
earnest and serious to hold its own against 
science. It, too, must have something to 
say. It is a diversion and amusement no 
longer. It must doits share of the world’s 
work. . . . The writer who does not stand 
for some definite thought or principle more 
fully than any man before him, has a poor 
chance of influencing, how much soever he 
may entertain his age.—/ohn Burroughs. 


The Newest Books. 


All beoks sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Umity will receive further notice. 


What Rome Teaches. By M. F. Cusack. (The 
Nun of Kenmare.) New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Life of Dante. By M. A. Ward. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
16m0, pp. 286. Price, $1.25. 


Sweetto Twenty. By Mary Farley. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Paper, 16mo, pp. 310. Price, 50 cts. 
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Exhaustion 
Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion, and increasing the ca- 
pacity forlabor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., 
Says: 


‘Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
exhaustion.’’ 


Dr. S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 


‘‘A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.’’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘* Horsford’s ” 


is printed onthe label. All others are spu. 
rious. Never sold in bulk. 


‘THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 
A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain Peeple, 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intellig t 
people are not bi wig but intelligence is a glo 


element, with which the Farmers’ Voice uni- 
versal connection. 
Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Th weeks’ trial 


irteen 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it ? 
For club rates and commissions address 


period of social development. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St., 
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Rotes from the ‘Hisld, 


Minneapolis.—Rev. M. D. Shutter of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
gave an address at the Univeralist Sunday- 
school convention which opened June 8, 
on ‘‘My Substitute for International 
Lesson Papers.’’ He explained his ob- 
jections to the use of these lessons. He 
claimed that it is unprofitable to spend 
so much time with children on the topics 
selected, because there are so many 
other ay of Scripture that could be 
studied to greater advantage. He would 
eliminate, so far as possible, the element 
of critical discussion of the Bible. These 
lessons often bring into undue prominence 
trivial and insignificant details. As a sub- 
stitute for these lessons he would prefer to 
make most prominent the ethical and relig- 
ous teachings of the Bible. He would in- 
troduce a line of denominational teachings, 
to let the scholar know something about 
the origin of the church to which he belongs. 
He would observe the festivals of national 
history, and put in a lesson inculcating pa- 
triotism from its religious side. He would 
teach them that all life and history is 
pierced through and through with God’s 
love and care. He would have them learn 
at least one truth during the hour which 
they would not forget before the bells ring 
to call them to church the next Sunday. It 
is not the amount of Scripture we study, but 
the impression received, that benefits us ; 
not the amount of canvas covered, but the 
quality of the work. 

—Minneapolis has a Humanitarian Al- 
liance, which has issued a prospectus con- 
taining a long list of principles, and whose 
articles of federation read as follows: ‘‘ Hu- 
manitarianism enjoins all of its members to 
subscribe as much as in them lies to one all- 
pervading unity, without beginning or end, 
incapable of increase or diminution ; | Nature 
is aunity ;] toaccept the world as their coun- 
try and all men as their brethren ; to accept 
observation, experience and natural enlight- 
enment as teachers, and reason with a right 
premise as their only guide ; to demand no 
more than they are willing to render and to 
allow the same liberties to others that they 
desire for themselves ; to encourage one an- 
other to meet the inevitable with fortitude, 
and to courageously acknowledge the maj- 
esty of truth; to submit to the decrees of 
wisdom, and to respect the opinions of otlfers 
—when not dogmatically laid down as truth ; 
to cherish virtue, propriety, benevolence, 
sincerity, reciprocity, and kindness, aiming 
to make all events profitable, all days holy, 
and all actions worthy of emulation; to 
stand by the glorious principles of our re- 
public that teach the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual and which demaud the entire sepa- 
ration of church and state.’’ 


Boston.—As a coveted holiday June 17 was 
celebrated quietly in Boston; noisily in 
Charlestown, suburb. During the previous 
evening a great bonfire was started on Mount 
Benedict (Nunnery Hill) ;—a parting salute, 
as the hill is now beirg denuded to permit 
of laying out new streets. Both the spare 
and the vacant land are needed with the 
present extension of Charlestown. 

—As usual in summer, Mr. Baldwin, of 
Young Men’s Christian Union, will keep a 
list of ministers staying in Boston and ready 
to serve families in need. 

—The ‘‘Country Week”’ for children still 
increases in dimensions; but the manager 
accepts all applicants for its benefits, confi- 
dent in being financially sustained by the 
public. 

—Rev. Brooke Herford will return to his 
summer home in Western Massachusetts, 
there to work industriously on plans for his 
church activity next winter. 

—A doubtful plan is afoot to continue the 
work of Dr. C. A. Bartol with a colleague in 
a Boston pulpit, possibly in his former 
‘‘West Church.”’ 


Chicago.—The many friends of Rev. John 
R. Effinger will be rejoiced to hear that he 
has recovered from his illness enough to 
write an autograph letter to a friend at this 
office, in which he says, ‘‘I am down stairs 
now for the second day and hope before 
long to get out.”’ 

—A movement is on foot to organize a 
social club of authors, publishers and book- 
sellers, to advance the literary interests of 
Chicago. Ata meeting held at the Palmer 
House, Thursday evening, June 18, a consti- 
tution was adopted, the clause admitting 
women to full membership being carried 
without a dissenting voice. The publisher 
of Unity is one of the committee on mem- 
bership, and would be glad to have the ad- 
dresses of authors, resident or non-resident, 
who desire to hear more of the club. 


Englewood, Ill.—The hour of morning ser- 
vice in the Universalist church on Sunday 
last was used in the interests of the Citizens’ 
League, an organization for the promotion 
of temperance and good order in that part of 
the city. Miss Kollock, pastor of the 
church, introduced the subject by remark- 
ing how eminently proper it was that a 
church should open its pulpit to such efforts 
as those of the League, and should show its 
faith by its work. The other speakers were 


the League. Colonel Parker urged that 
‘“anstead of spasmodic action just before 
election, there should be constant work to 
unite the honest moral elements of society 
in the interests of pure city government.”’ 


New York. —Rev. J.W. Chadwick, in report- 
ing the Middle States Conference tothe A. U. 
A., speaks thus of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women: ‘I wish the Conference 
could claim alittle credit for the League of 
Unitarian Women. Not unto us the glory ; 
but who so proud of it as we! With an 
average attendance of nearly four hundred 
women, it discusses living questions in a 
simple and straightforward way; and its 
hands are ever quick to various good.”’ 


New Bedford.—Miss Louise S. Cummings, 
411 County St., will be glad to supply pro- 
grammes of the Unity Club work for the 
coming year, spoken of in our columns two 
weeks ago. Rev. Paul Frothingham sailed 
for Europe a few days ago, for a summer 
trip abroad. 


WiLL Miss Mary Cardwill, whose address 
we have lost, please inform us of it, or any 
friend of hers who may see this notice. 


MARBTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CoNTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin. 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 


worthy to furm a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
~~ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


— 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


‘Lh wenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CLARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or parlor. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELPS FOR 


By Irene H. Ovington. HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 

Hiow to improvise conveniences for the sick-room, 

iow to secure good ventilation, 

How to arrange the room, 

How to prepare and serve delicious food, 

How to amuse the invalid, 

How visitors should be taught to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 

Price ,including postage, fifty cents. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago, 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
1onth. You can do the work and live 
at home, wherever you are. Even be- 
oe are easily earning from $5 to 

10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in ao time 
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EVERY WATERPROCF COLLAR or CUFF 


BE UP 
TO 
THE MARK 


INOt to Split! 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


INOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


TRADE 


LULO| 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 
THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 


—- ee 


COLLAR IN THE MARKET. — 


prose. 


} thoughtful readers. 
g 


N The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good English 
U He has made a contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a form so 
condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold the attention of 
. . . Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist a helper 
to the understanding and the sight of slower mortals. 
quick, and reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling questions by his sure 


but gentle insight.—Chicago Tribune. 


ness, a Baconian vigor 
of thought and com- 
pactness of expression, 
that at once lay hold 
upon the reader with 
promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. 
Triteness may be in 
the themes, but there 


teenth century quaint- 


' 
| 


He often touches to the 


_ Ga) Sr a a nr 


ql Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true and pure strain, but a poet as 
well, and his moralizing on life is neither trite nor dry ; it is such as to strengthen 
a deep and sober confidence in the Eternal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


l] _James Vila Blake's Essays. Cloth, 216 pages. $1. 
Essays have a certain POEMS. Cloth, 188 pages. $i. 
l antique flavor, a six- 
A GRATEFUL SPIRIT, and other 


sermons. Cloth, 303 pages. $1. 
ST. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies. Cloth,179 pp. $1. 


lhe four volumes just named are 
uniform in binding, dark blue vellum 
cloth, red burnished top, paper label. 


ST. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 


A new essayist anda 
new poet, and strange 
to say,both in the same 
man; .especially 
strange when we are 
compelled to add that 
when we read the es- 
says, he seems a born 
essayist, and when we 
read the poems, he 
seems a born poet. . 
There is not an essay 
in the book that 1s not 
wortha cultured man’s 
reading, both for 
thought and style.— 
Evangelist, New York. 


>. or all the time. Big money for work- 
FRR ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
H.Hallett & Co., Box 880 Portland, Maine 
A live and gqaveative Agricultural and 
Home paper will be sent for one year anda 
premium worth 60 cents, all for 
FIFTY CENTS. 

Orry axp Country is & semi-monthly, 16: page paper. 
This offer will be good during 1891. We want 100,000 circu- 
eee Sample copy and list of premiums sent free. Ad- 

88, 
CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 
14 TRACTS BY 7 NaBE setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs of 
the Unitarian Church. Alli mailed for 20 cents. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 


PENSIONS y UNDER NE 


SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 

Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


RnaedHhG. St. Louis, Mo 


Artistic Metal Wor ‘56, C6sbes “vo 
, Iron and Wire Oeo-work. ADO! ON 


shipped very here: Agra raed 


Mr. Neal, president of the League, Col. F. 
W. Parker, and Captain Palmer, agent of 


SCHOOL GIRLS Sense Wor ges Guuat only 1 
cents. Address The Western Ward, Chicago, Lill. 


is little or nonein the 
handling. Quotations 
and illustrations, apt 


sify the pages, which | 
are full of aphoristic | 
utterances, sage pre- 
cepts, and suggesuve 
ex positions.—T7he 
Critic, New York. | 


| 


and Unworthies. 
Library No. 4), 179 pages, 50 cts. 
and abundant, diver- 7 RGENDS FROM STORYLAND. Cloth, 
square 16 mo, 97 pages, 50 cts. 
Manual Training in 
Square 18 mo. 94 pages, cloth 50 
cents, paper 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Pearborn St., Ghicago. ? l 


That a book should 
give pleasure is no lit- 
tle thing. That it 
should do good is more 
and better. Mr.Blake’s 
essays will give pleas- I 
ure to all thought- 
ful persons reading l 
them, and they can 
hardly fail of doing ll 
many, great and last- 
ing good.—7he /ndex, ll 
Boston, i 


Paper (Unzty 


k:ducation. 


their quality. 


little. 
minister of our times. 


is very strange and very beautiful. 


of men’s lives. . 


1 —_— 


these sermons is the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. , 
other remarkable thing is the union of much careful reading—in prose and poetry 
apart from beaten tracks—with much homely observation of outward things and 
And still another remarkable thing is the breadth of Mr. 
Blake’s studious activities. Literature and science, criticism, comparative religion, 
poetry and music,—all have brought their glory and honor into his mind; and 
nothing has remained there crude and undigested, but of everything there has 
been a wonderful assimilation.—Christian Register. | 


w 


Mr. Blake’s sermons are not more distinct from others by their style than by 
And what is most conspicuous in this is something brooding, 
meditative, of which, among ourselves since Channing’s day, we have had very 


How can we have it, when we are so busy and so hurried and so 
anxious all the time? The habit of meditation is almost impossible for the working 
But Mr. Blake has it to perfection. 
made an island for himself amid the whelming sea. 


Somehow, he has 
What we have in consequence 
One of the remarkable things in 
An- 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
: The Tailor System of Dress 


Making by one of the best au 
thors, including Book oj > !n- 
wm structions, Charts, Double ‘i ras- 
ey ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is soid 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
Special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Pa one year for 
ONLY “"4.00. 
This paper giv - .aformation 
, Oo ‘11 Govern- 
ae mr. Lands, and 
of euch State and 
Territory with 
fine Liustratio 
also cuts of 
structures and 
everything of in- 
rest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 
ne Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


y,.Who sends us 25 CENTS and the names and 
pos pew of THE YO Una L ADIEs’ to read, 
will receive A 
« large 16-page monthly full of LUM, ie 
tures, Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, House. 
hold Doings aud Fancy Work, etc., ONE YEAR 
FRE , Don't miss this rare chance, as this 
isthe best ON JOURN rettiest FAMILY 
AND FASHION JOUR A published. On 
an ov Tan. Ist., 1892, the regular price 
y be’ ober year. SEND AT ONCE 
o.anyt ~" re Jan. Ist., 1892, and re- 
veiveité ‘» “ for only 25 cents. 
» ©” Mts extra (30 cents in all) 
we oul send ea ost-paid an 


fs, (ical, Eavatab, 
tee es an 
1360 i pars pg @50' different 


EVERY LADY 


styles w. ¢ misses’ and childrens’ 
garments, a “ht of material necessa 


to mak , ete, Ad. 
BALAR, 220° LaSalle Seo oan e ES 


| 


== ae! 
fd ad na le 
: FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 
WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N. 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
THe 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


: TRAVELING 
FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
«—__—_—_DINING CARS————" 


VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 


E. St. JonN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tt. & Pass’r Agt. 

: At the rate they nave been go. 
ing the Public Domains will 
all be gonein5d years. Nowis 

the time to secure as eee -25 per acre. 
What could be left for Children? Where these are; how to 
them, as well as for in all States and Territories, 10 cents 


send 
and receive the beautiful E vings, a Panorama of the United 
Stas. Address THE WESTERN WORLD. Chicago, IIL 


S " DVL sa LE 
$ ODELL POksk™ TYPE WRITE 
* It has 78 Characters, and isthe only Type Wri- 
La) ter with Check Perforatox attachment. Isf 
7 taking the lead of all Type Writers. Speci 
fs) rms to Ministers & §.8 Teachers. Send for cir 
eulars Odell Type WriterCo R85 FifthAyv Chicago 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 
Chicago, LLL. . 


Fine Engravings. Only 26 cents a year. 


June 25, 1891 


UNITY. 


ISI 


Bhe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—All misery is God unknown. : 
—George Macdonald. 
Mon.—Happiness is a kind of energy. 
—Aristolle. 


Tues.—If you will, you can rise. 
—W. E. Channing. 
Wed.—Sparing justice feeds iniquity. 
— Shakspeare. 
Thurs.—We need not die to go to God. 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Fri.—Thy purpose firm, is equal to the 
deed. — Young. 
Sat.—By all means use sometimes to be 
alone. —Geo. Herbert. 
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The Valley Singer. 


He was not a mighty singer; 
His voice was all to weak 
To reach the ear of the pilgrims 
Who climbed toward the mountain’s 
peak, 
But it echoed thro’ the valley 
Like the voice of wind or bird, 
And something in the singing 
Made glad the hearts that heard. 


The dwellers among the lowlands 
Had wearisome burdens to bear, 

Their lives are lives of labor, 
Of want, and woe, and care ; 

But when the song of the singer 
Was heard in the weariest day 

It seemed like a wind in storm-time, 


That blows the clouds away. 


It was sweet with a faith as steadfast 
As the hills they might not climb, 

In the love that sets things even 
In its own good way and time. 

It lifted the hearts that sorrowed 
Above their woe and pain, 

And made the restless, patient, 
With the music of its strain. 


He was only a valley singer ; 
His song was not strong nor grand, 
But it touched the hearts that heard it 
And they could understand. 
Better to sing for the many 
A song that is sweet with cheer 
And with help for the time of trial, 
Than to sing what few can hear. 


Yes; his was a grander mission 
Than that singer’s is whose song 
Is sung for the few on the mountains; 
For he made so many strong. 
And when the grass shall grow over 
His grave in the lower land, 
His song will not be forgotten, 
Though it was not counted grand. 
Eben E. Rexford. 


Gracie’s Mission. 


‘‘T stood a hundred in spelling to- 
night,’’ said little Gracie Elwood, joy- 
ously, as she ran lightly into the sit- 
ting-room after school. ‘‘ But Oh, 
mamma ! Carrie Olsen wrote every one 
of her words at her seat, all right you 
know, and then just traced them over 
in the class. I did n’t think she’d do 
such a thing as ¢hat, did you? ‘The 
teacher knew it in a minute. But I 
don’t believe she’ll ever do it again. 
The teacher talked to her, and she felt 
very badly about it.’’ 

Mrs. Elwood’s mother-heart was 
stirred immediately. She knew Carrie 
Olsen to be a timid, quiet, sensitive 
little foreigner, not quite ‘‘a stranger 
in astrange land,’’ and yet not quite 
at home among her American play- 
mates. 
was not naturally given to deception, 
and she wondered—well, she wondered 
if children’s faults were ever dealt 
with quite as carefully as they ought 
to be. 

‘““Oh Iam so sorry !’’ she said to 
Gracie. ‘‘ Does n’t Carrie study ?’’ 

‘Yes, she studies. But she hasn’t 
any book. She has to take mine be- 
fore recess.’’ 

_ “*Can you not help her? Can you 
not hear her spell the words at noon 
or recess ?’”’ 

‘TIT don’t believe I could. 
would want to play.’’ 

‘‘ But why not play school and all 
spell your lesson?”’ . 

‘‘Oh, the girls would n’t. 
spell wrong just for fun.’’ 

‘‘If yousaid tothem, ‘ Please let us 
Spell them right so as to learn them,’ 
would n’t they ?’”’ | 


She 


They’d 


She knew, too, that Carrie | 


teacher, mamma; I teach so much,’’ 
said Gracie, still shrinking from this 
which her mother wished her to do. 
Mrs. Elwood divined that she did 
not like to assume any superiority over 
her little mates, and respected the in- 
stinct. But she knew, too, that her 
wise, womanly, warm-hearted little 
daughter was a favorite in school, and 
had much power to wound or gladden 
those about her; a power that carried 
with it responsibility for both mother 
and child. 

‘““At any rate, Gracie, you will be 
good to her? She‘zeeds some one to 
be good to her now. You wil] play 
with her, and help her all you can ?”’ 
‘Oh, yes, mamma. I always do.’’ 
And mamma knew that she always 
meant to be kind and loving toward 
all, though doubtless she sometimes 
failed. 

The day following, when school 
closed, Gracie went home more sedate- 
ly, though none the less happily. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ she said, with a slight 
touch of awe, ‘‘ Mrs. Olsen called me 
up to the gate, this morning, and 
asked me if I would n’t help Carrie 
get herlessons. She said Carrie came 
home from school last night crying, 
and cried all night, and she could n’t 
find out what was the matter. I did 
n’t tell her, mamma, I thought I 
would n’t. She said she guessed Car- 
rie found some one to play with in 
school, but Carrie does n’t. She can’t 
learn quite so easily, that’s all. I 
helped her to-day, though, and she 
only missed one word to-night. Won’t 
her mother be glad! And I’m going 
to help her every day, now.’’ 

So, although she was not looking 
for it, and would never have called it 
by that name, Gracie had found a 
‘“mission,’’ while Mrs. Elwood 
thanked God for the trust reposed in 
her little daughter, and prayed for 
wisdom to guide the child aright, that 


the trust might not be violated. 
MARION LISLE. 


DISTANCES TO WASHINGTON. 


From St. Louis to Washington the distance is 804 
miles; from Cincinnati to Washington 553 miles; 
from Chicago to Washington 813 miles. This is via 
the bee line followed by the B. & O. Railroad, the 
most picturesque as well as the most direct route 
from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
stretching across level and fertile prairies, amid 
hills and valleys, over mountain crests, along banks 
of historic rivers, through teeming cities and bus- 
tling towns. The through B. & O. trains, with full 
Pullman equipment of Sleeping, Parlor and Buffet 
cars, run from St. Louis to Washington in 29 hours; 
from Cincinnati to Washington in 18 hours; from 
Chicago to Washington in 25 hours. Sleepers from 
all points run through to New York from the West 
without Change. At Washington connection is made 
with the B. and O.’s matchless Royal Blue Line for 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. These 
Royal Blue trains consist of the staunchest and 
finest Coaches, Parlor and Sleeping cars ever built 
by the Pullman Company ; are vestibuled from end 
to end, and are protected by Pujlman’s improved 
anti-telescoping device, which makes every car as 
safe as it can be made by man’s ingenuity and skill. 
All the cars are heated by steam and lighted by 
Pintsch gas. They are the fastest trains in the 
world, placing New York and Washington within 
five hours’ reach. 


FOR A DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
IST “wae 


\ Made on true hygienic prin- 
ann 
: | Ww “ 


———— 


ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 


Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY.. 
GEORGE FROST & CO.. . 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


WORLD'S FAIR wczviics: 


Full information of connected with the 
Greatest Event of all time, also description of all States 
and Territories, account of all Government Lands to 
be had at $1.25 per Acre, fine illustrations of various 
Industries and Interesting Scenery. A World of Infor- 
mation for only 25 cents ayear. Sample Copy and 100. 
Page Catalogue containing 1,000 Clubbing Offers, 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hand-.Book of Useful Information con- 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 

THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, ili. 


we 


Two sample e BioK REVIEW sent 
free on recei atte st : 
LILY iL IRAING HOUSE, 
a Oe 
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THE BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


Letters to Farmers’ Sons 


ON THE 


Questions of the Day, 


BEING FAMILIAR TALKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 


By HENRY S. CHASE, M. D. 


This work ts making a sensation. 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 
By WM. MORRIS, 


POET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 
Written in opposition to Bellamy’s Scheme 


AYER’S | 
| 
. 
S a rs a Dp a rl | a | of Compulsory Socialism. 
PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 


| Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


EituReti LIGHT 

Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 
the must powertul, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores. Banks, The- 
haben deen atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
i) 7 con egant designs. Send size of room, 
hha TAU Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
eros discount to churches & the trade 


It vitalizes 

and enriches 

the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Has Cured Others 


| 
| 
will cure you. , 


— 


Established 1857. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pear 8t.,N.Y. 
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ECHAM:’ 
PAINLESS. PI LL S EFFECTUAL. 


IS” A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 3G 


rot BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS *23" 
Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 


Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, ete., 
ACTING LIKE MAGIC on the vital organs, strengthening the 
muscular system, and arousing with the rosebud of health 


” a ia 


The Whole Physical Energy of the Human Frame. 
¢ Taken as directed these famous pil/is will preve marvellous 
restoratives to all enfeebled by any of the above, or kindred 


diseases. SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


Frice, 25 cents per Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New 
York, (who if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on 
receipt of price—but inquire first. (Mention this paper. ) 
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THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


Ministers Institute, 


The Unity Club. 


Sunday School 
Institute. 


HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN, AUGUST 2-16, 1891. 


THE SECOND SUMMER ASSEMBLY AND FIFTH ANNUAL S. S. INSTITUTE. 


The place and method of the meetings of a year ago proved so successful and satisfactory to those in 
attendance that the coming meetings will be conducted on essentially the same plan. From 9g to I10:3e 
will be given to a Ministers Institute in which will be discussed parish and pulpit matters and methods, 
under the leadership, it is hoped, of Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, Ia. This will be followed by an inter- 
mission of halfan hour. From 11 A. M. to 12:30 2. M. will be given to the study of the second year’s work, 
in the six years’ course now pursued by many oN th Unitarian Sunday-schools, which will be conducted 
with a special view to giving help to superinten 
course. 

The first part of the year’s work will be given to the study of ‘‘Some Religions of the Older World”’ :— 
the Teachers and Bibles of the non-Christian world. These studies will be under the direction of John C. 
Learned, of St. Louis. The second part will be some studies in practical ethics ‘‘In the School,’’ under the 
direction of Miss Juniata Stafford, of Chicago, an expetienced public school teacher. The afternoons will 
be given to rest, recreation, and amusement, boating, ridimg, etc. The evenings will be given to pop- 
ular lectures on scientific and other Unity Club topics, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Sprague, of Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 


its, teachers, and others who propose following the 


THE TOWER HILL PLEASURE COMPANY. 
Incorporated January, 1890. 


This company has acquired title to, andis improving, a beautiful bluff overlooking the Wisconsin river. 
The tract of land contains upwards of sixty acres, and has been laid out in lots guitable for cottages or tent- 
cr A kitchen and dining-room building is being erected, where campers not choosing to cook for them- 
selves caty.secure meals at economic prices. ‘Tents with floors, furnished with cots, can be rented at 
reasonable'prices. A new steamer, with a capacity of thirty passengers, has been put upon the river for 
the accommodation of guests. The privilege of tenting, or the right to erect a cottage, is secured to every 
shareholder. Price of shares $5.00 each. 

This company has no official connection with the Summer Assembly, but those who spend more or less 
of their vacation at Tower Hill will find themselves, by means of boat, livery team, or a good walk, within 
comfortable reach of the meetings. These will be held in Unity Chapel, unless shares enough are sold to 
warrant the company in building a suitable poamee with chapel room on the camp-ground. Friends of 
the Summer Assembly are invited to help it by taking shares in the Tower Hill Company, whose interests 
and sympathies, though not identical, are intimately related. 


LOCATION, ACCOMMODATIONS AND EXPENSES. 


Spring Green, the nearest railway station, is reached via Prairie du Chien division of the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. and is situated thirty-five miles west of Madison. Trains leave Chicago at about 11 A. M. and rr P. mM. 
Fare $5.02. Ministers can obtain half-rate permits on lines leading thither by applying to the secretary. 
Board at the Hillside Home School Building, $6.00 per week. At the farm-houses so far as can be accom- 
modated, fs 50 per week. For camping possibilities see above. Institute ticket, admitting te all the 
classes and lectures, $2.00. 

Applications for accommodations, up to July 1, should be made to Ellen T. Leonard, Woedlawn 
Park, Chicago, IIl., nay og of the Summer Assembly. After July 1, to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Hillside, Wis. 


‘‘T’d rather let some one else be 
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cali Salle St., Chicago. 
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Applications for sharesin the Tower Hill Pleasure Company should be made to either of the abeve, or to 
the secretary of the company, Enos L,. Jones, Hillside, Wis, 
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UONITITY. 


Announgements, 
Unity Library. 

1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 249 pages, illustrated cover in brown 
and gold. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 
engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate 
on the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

3. THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ourstandard parcliment edition with 
an added cover to protect from handling. 
Fifty cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Paper, 179 pages, with beautiful half-tone 
engraving from design by Eva Webster on 
the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, paper label, 


with engraving as _ frontispiece, $1.00. 

5. JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST: His de- 
velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh-water 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Ready 
in July. 

Other numbers will follow in monthly 
succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
standard of Unity Library, as a purely 
American series of Books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


M 
ONLY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 


uniform with Mr Blake’s other books, 


1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 
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nh Is It ) It is a Library of Universal Knowledge and 

* an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one 
a work, in one alphabetical arrangement. This novel combi- 
nation is aninfinitely convenient one, which, together with its 
unique and handy form, leads one to consult it ten times where he will once refer to 
any other cyclopedia or dictionary by the side of it. 


‘* Tn convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. The 
combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in the same work is a most valuable feature. 
I expect to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 5S. 
Fircu, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


The Basis othe,Cyclopedia rrr 
complete edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 


which is so thoroughly revised, brought down 

to date, and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original to say it is 
‘‘ reprinted "—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers being used simply as good 
material to work with; many thousands of new (especially American) topics have 
been added. The pronunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature that 
gives universal satisfaction. : 

‘‘T find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 
a valuable feature. The members of my family use this ten times where they once 
use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 
CuHas. H. Corry, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va. 

‘* | like the Columbian the better the more 1 examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”"—Pror. JAMEs Strona, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


| ihe Dictionary feature is based on the great Dictionary of Stor- 


month, which is universally recognized among 
scholars as the peer of Webster, Worcester, the Century, and others, as an 
authority; it, also, is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; 
every word having recognized place in the living or classic literature of the English 
language is included, thus entitling it to be called an ** unabridged” dictionary. 

‘* After a careful examination, I can cheerfully recommend it to every educator.” 
—W. E. Rosrinson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

‘*] feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher’s vade-mecum. 
Teachers will not often be obliged to go beyond its pages for help.”—Gro. J. Luckey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘‘[ have Appleton’s, Chambers’s, and The People’s cyclopedias in my library, 
but use the handy COLUMBIAN nearly altogether when the information sought comes 
within the volumes now complete. The great amount of new matter added to the 
standard text of all cyclopedias, and the neat style of typography and binding, 
make the work the most useful and every way desirable reference work for a reason- 
able amount of money that I have yet examined.”—Wwa. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor 
of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 


Edits It ? ts. Eiitor-in-Chief, Rrcnarp  Grrason 

* GREENE, formerly editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Li- 

brary of Universal Knowledge,” also of *‘ The International Cyclo- 

pedia,” has probably had more experience in the direct line of his 


work than any other living American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained 
writers in the various departments of learning 
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Issued by THE MICHIGAN 


Micmes fy | Issue E MICH DOWN! DOWN! 
Cetra / CENTRAL, “The Niagara 1500 
Yy§ Falls Route.”’ describes with Illustrations ( 
or r Y just the details the tourist 1615 Rn 7 ie 
| f wants, the Summer Resorts of 8x 104 in. | 


4\in.thick 


Michigan and Canada, Niag- Leather 
lj ara Falls, Thousand Islands Binding. 
fy and St. Lawrence, the Adiron- ON Ly 
Y dacks, the Hudson, White Mts. 
/ ( N , y onst. a -<- -=- _ 
ours k se vty ve gage foe ; woe | Express Charges paid and paper one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 
Nol Boo copy aaaress 2 . UGGLES, | age Catalogue containing 1000 offers and ORL copy cf Illustrated 


G. P. & T. Agent, Chicago. aper. Address THE WESTERN WO! 


THE CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


College Education oh thing for young manor Younre 


an—what a pity that it isclear out 
of reach of fully 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest of the young 


folks of the country! But do you realize that > or 
7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a Por 25 


3 col- 
lege education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? . It may seem _incred- 
ible, but itis true! If one had only his choice of the two, what he could learn at 
college, or what he could learn from the . 
published, thousands of wise people would Best Cyclopedia 
choose the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human knowledge—it is a teacher 


who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at hand, your lifetime through, 
and not for a few months only. 


he Columbian REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, of which a pict- 


ure is here given, is made to hold a full set of 
the Cyclopedia. Size of the case 74 inches square by ZS inches high ; price 
$2.50 (and cheap at that) when 
sold separately, but with the Cyclopedia it 
is furnished for only $2.00. 

The Book-Case is furnished either in 
oak, antique finish, or in hard maple, 
cherry finish, as you prefer. It is knock- 
down as well as revolving, held together 
by four rods and four screws; may be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and put 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously 
cheap—delights everybody. 

It is made to stand on a desk or table, 
}and is so excellently adapted to its use 
that it may fairly be compared to adding 
a handle to a good knife-blade—you could 
use the blade by tying it to a stick, and meshs svi . 
you could use the Cyclopedia without the | Rg 

evolving Case, but you would very un- [Ps Tad fi 
willingly do without either after having |e : 
tried them. We have, also, larger Revolv- 7 fas 
ing Book-Cases, to stand on the floor, 4 IAS s 
shelves high (adjustable shelves), giving a 
total of 136 inches of shelf room, holding . 
100 to 150 volumes; price-list on request. 


. . 
GOOD LUCE for those who 
l Cy clopedia p wish to buy, there are several 
good cyclopedias in the market. Each cannot, of course, 


be better than any other, but each is undoubtedly better 
than it would be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit. 


A ] eat on’s is the pioneer of (living) American cyclopedias, and has great 
pp merit—but pioneers will grow old, and most people want a new 


cyclopedia when they nm & then, it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest 
style, besides many annuals which are necessary to its completeness, 


The CoLuMBIAN CycLorEDIA is the newest in the field, covers virtually all the 


‘‘It meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any 
other I know.” —J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘*T have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this [ much prefer oe 
every-day reference.”—Wwm. H. Taytor, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 

‘We did not think—to be frank—when we began to examine the Cyclopedia, that ' 
it promised to deserve very strong commendation. But the more we studied its 
characteristic] features, the more highly we learned to regard it, and we now feel 
justified in c¢@mmending it as a very comprehensive, well-arranged, and useful work. 
By the great/body of intelligent men and women who do desire a cyclopedia which 
is reasonably comprehensive, accurate, intelligible, orderly in plan, and low in price, 
this will be/found abundantly worth attention.”—TZhe Congregationalist, Boston. 

) In 32 volumes of over 800 pa eseach, 

Large Is It * it will contain about 26,000 shaes and 

about 7,000 illustrations. ‘‘The feature that strikes me most 

favorably is the new departure in respect to size. Each volume 

is 8 inches long, 54 wide, and 1} thick, and answers the practical definition of the 

word ‘handy’ better than any other book of reference that I have ever come across. 

Standing within hand-reach, and easily handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times 

hand-running when he would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to 
him (or, better, her), and heavier to hold.” —FRANcEs E. WILLARD. 

‘* The size of the volumes is just right for convenient handling. The type is good, 
the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such that all topics are 
easily found. It is difficult to imagine any improvement in these respects.”—J. B. 
Morrat, President Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Is the Price ‘) That is the most remarkable 

* feature about it. Though ap- 

proximately the same size as Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which 

is published at $80.00, and about 50 per cent. larger than 

Johnson’s, which sells at $48.00, and comparing favorably with them in every im- 

portant respect, the retail price for the set of 32 volumes, in extra clotk binding, 

is only $25.00; half-Morocco binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 cents 

a volume, if by mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month, 

OO cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes I to 16, in 

° cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as in- 

stallments of $2.25 for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra 

for half-Morocco. received before Aug. 1, 1891, will 

be accepted in full payment for $21 3 the complete set, in extra cloth bind- 

ing; for half-Morocco binding ° send $6.00 additional. These 

special reduced prices will be slightly advanced Aug. 1st. Sample volume, 60 cents 
(postage 16 cents), returnable and money refunded; specimen pages free, | 


ground covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal besides; is about the same size in 
amount of matter, and costs less than one-third as much money. 


| ’q is later than Appleton’s, and by many good judges has been con- 
Johnson S sidered the ‘*‘ best” for popular use; like all cyclopedias not pub- 


lished very recently, it needs bringing down to date. Some object, too, to the heavy, 
clumsy form of volume. It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLUMBIAN CycLOPEDIA is about 50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs about half the money—it covers practically all the ground 
covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 

; CYCLOPEDIA is esteemed by many better for 
The International eneral use than either eabiten o Johnson, 
The publisher and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think well 
of the International, as it was formerly edited and published by them. 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 


adding a very great amount of valuable original matter, particularly upon American 
topics, and also an unabridged dictionary of the English language. 


‘ " is the ‘‘ old giant” among cyclopedias. The pub- 
The Britannica lisher of the COLUMBIAN recommends every one to bu 
it—who can afford two oe, ere you can’t afford two, it will not serve you; it 
is a vast library of valuable knowledge, very useful to men of profound learning and 
unlimited leisure, but for Fn ae yy! use, for convenient, quick consultation, on live 
topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be to oe oe a lead- encil 
—you want something handier. The “‘ old giant,” we said—consult the topic **Africa,” 
for instance, and you find in a sort of ‘‘ P.S.” that ‘‘ Livingstone isdead!” Look for 


‘‘General Grant,” and he not only ‘‘isn’t dead, ” but ‘‘isn’t born yet,” so far as the 
cyclopedia is concerned! These are characteristic facts. 


The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA treats every important topic found in the Britannica, 
and many thousands of others besides; with the two pe pes side by side, you 
will refer to the CoLUMBIAN in nearly every case, and find all you want. 

‘The days of big, cumbersome, expensive cyclopedias are past, and we congratu- 
late the reading public that they are able to get such an excellent work as this at such 
a low price.”—JAMES ALLISON, Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


108 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. 
(jatalo ue, Prices lowest in America, Order of your Bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers. THe CoLuMBIAN PUBLISHING CO., Proprietors, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 22 Wansisw cutee 


June 25, 1801 


| FROM $12.00 10 $4.00 


LD, Chicago, III. 


